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READERS WRITE 





A Problem of Pressure 

In PATHFINDER, June 10, under “Sci- 
enee Under the Sea,” you give atmospheric 
pressure as 15 pounds to the square inch. 
In the next sentence you state that the 
pressure outside the Squalus at a depth 
of 240 feet was “about 105 pounds.” Water 
alone was that much. Your printer seems 
to have omitted the word “more.” It is 
possible that someone forgot to add 15 
and 105, 

James H. Kinney 

Butte, Mont. 

[According to Naval engineers, total pressure on 
the hull of the Squalus was 105.4 pounds to the square 
inch,—Ed.] 


Replies to “Hot Words” 

It is highly commendable in your paper 
that you did not retaliate against the “Hot 
Words from the South” written by M. W. 
Salter, mayor of Bartow, Ga. (“Readers 
Write,” June 10). Nor would I, although 
descended from Mayflower pilgrims, waste 
time in doing so. 

Again, as a lifelong student of the Civil 
War and the personalities who brought 
it about, I have found nothing like “lying 
propaganda” in the works of Mrs. Harriet 
Beecher Stowe or of William Lloyd Gar- 
rison. I believe that Appleton’s Encyclo- 
pedia of American Biography is a good 
authority tm such matters. Let all those 
interested look up these names there... 

A. J. Blakely 
Bayfield, Wis. 

Mayor Salter quotes an old saying, “A 
mongrelL.cur hates a thoroughbred.” Well, 
I’m. just wondering. 

O. D. Schooley 
Vallonia, Ind. 


PATHFINDER’S Mistakes 

In your issue of June 10, PATHFINDER 
acknowledges three errors in previous 
issues, as shown by three readers. I often 
notice that PATHFINDER makes some 
mistake in certain statements, most of 
them of minor nature. It all goes to 
show that we are all fallible. But with a 
million critics to pass on your sayings it 
is difficult to get by with a mistake. | 
have been a constant reader of PATH- 
FINDER for more than a quarter of a cen- 
tury, and my label is dated 1942. 1 could 
ill afford to be without it. 

J. A. Sartain 

House of Representatives 
Atlanta, Ga. 


A Father Defends His Son 

After reading the comments under “In 
Reply to Mr. Hougham” (“Readers Write,” 
June 3), I feel that there is a vital point 
in support of his stand which should re- 
ceive equal publicity, partly because I am 
his father. 

In 1917, | saw prominent citizens here 
give a program in honor of young men 
departing to join the American Army in 
a “war to end war.” Later I saw a mother 
weeping silently because her two sons 
were in that Army. We older men stayed 
at home, after giving such honor. 

The young men who fought in that war 
were not responsible for its occurrence. 
They were too young to have been per- 
mitted by the captains of finance and in- 
dustry to take any part in world com- 
merce that might have made them respon- 
sible. The older generation of that day 
will have to accept the responsibility . .. 


The World War and its causes, and the 
present status quo, are befogged in eco- 
nomic complexities. If we enter another 
such war, let us of the older generation 
of this day do the fighting, at least in the 
front line trenches; and let us turn over 
to the younger generation with all pos- 
sible speed the running of commerce, in- 
dustry and the government. Let us be as 
slow to call them to war as we are now 
to give them sufficient decent employment. 

Grover C. Hougham 
Fort Collins, Colo. 


The U. S§.-Canadian Border 

In your issue of June 10 on “Canada,” 
you give the boundary line as 5,526 miles. 
The International Boundary Commission 
gives it as 3,987 miles. That is between 
the United States and Canada. I am won- 
dering if your figures include the Alaska 
boundary ... 

J. W. Parmley 

Vice President 
Canada to Panama 
Canal Highway 
Ipswich, S. D. 

[As PATHFINDER specified, the boundary stretches 
5,526 miles from the Bay of Fundy to Alaska’s north- 
ernmost tip.—Ed.] 


Views on Hartshorn’s Ticket 
I see in PATHFINDER, June 10, one 
W. E. Hartshorn says that here in the 
near west a very large part of the com- 
mon people want Roosevelt to run again: 
. Most of our American population is 
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opposed to a third term for any man... 


C. A. Hagan 
Chandler, Okla. 


* * * 


We, too, are for Miss Lombard for Vice 
President. Because of her super-patriot- 
ism we specifically suggest that a gold- 
plated statuette be placed in a prominent 
place in Washington, D.C. We hope that 
someone capable of putting this through 
will observe this suggestion and act. 

Mrs. L. C. Briles 
Topeka, Kan. 


Comments on Cartoons 

Last year I asked if you would please 
print cartoons. You have begun to print 
cartoons, and I wish to express my deep 
appreciation of it. It makes your valuable 
weekly still more valuable. 

Klaas Leo Peters 
Louisville, Ky. 

In PATHFINDER, June 3, you repro- 
duce a cartoon with the legend: “Halle- 
lujah, I’m a Bum.” I was shocked and 
sorry at the blasphemy. You know, I sup- 
pose, the third commandment of the dec- 
alogue, “Thou shalt not take the name of 
the Lord thy God in vain: for the Lord 
will not hold him guiltless that taketh 
His name in vain.” “Hallelujah” means 
“Praise ye the Lord,” and over a million 
times you take that name in vain. 

H. A. Cameron, M.D. 
Detroit, Mich. 
Baptists on “Reutherdl Baptists” 

Your report entitled’ “Southern Bap- 
tists” (PATHFINDER, June 3) is accurate 
and well-written with one exception. Jus! 
to keep the record straight: Southern 
Baptists do not have messengers, dele- 
gates or other representatives from Sev- 
enth Day Baptists or from “Hard Shell” 
churches. These two denominations ar: 
as separate from Southern Baptists a 
are Methodists, Presbyterians and so on. 
You are correct in that both Seventh Day 
Baptists and “Hard Shell” Baptists hav: 
polity similar to the churches cooperating 
with the Southern Baptist Convention 
They, too, like Southern Baptist Churches, 
are independent and autonomous bodies. 

So far as this writer has any knowledg: 
neither a Seventh Day Baptist Church 
nor “Hard Shell” Baptist Church ever 
elected a messenger to the meeting of our 
Southern Convention. If they should do 
so, said messengers would be refused a 
vote. With the exception noted, your re- 
port is the best and fairest I have read 
concerning our recent meeting. 

W. C. Bennett 
Pastor, First Baptist Church 
Manfield, La. 

(PATHFINDER did not say or mean to imply that 
Seventh Day or Primitive (‘‘Hard Shell’’) Baptists were 
represented at the Southern Baptist Convention.—Ed.! 

You always present the freaks and curi- 
osities as representative of the whole and 
this was never more true than in your 
article on “Southern Baptists.” You say 
“the faith embraces Seventh Day Bap- 
tists” (and I have yet to hear of one) .. 
‘Hard Shell’ Baptists ... and a dozen o1 
more other varieties.” You left out any 
mention of that great body of Southerr 
Missionary Baptists all over the Sout 
who do not wash feet nor observe Satur 
day for the Sabbath * * * 

The Southern Missionary Baptists have 
an organization throughout the sout 
that keeps missionaries on the field, care 
for orphans and otherwise functions as 
live, progressive organization . . 

Miss Ethel King 


Pleasant Plains, Ark. 
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AIR TRANSPORT— 


The Last Link Is Forged to Girdle the Globe 


ROM the quiet harbor of Port 

Washington, Long Island, this 
week, a 42-ton sky giant was to take 
off on a 4,650-mile flight across the 
Atlantic to the Azores, Lisbon, Portu- 
gal, and on to Marseilles, France. 
Rehearsed on five experimental voy- 
ages—including one last week on 
which 16 journalists went along free— 
the Pan American Clipper’s trip would 
have been anti-climactic but for one 
fact. The presence of 72 paying pas- 
sengers aboard meant the final estab- 
lishment of a transatlantic passenger 
airplane service, and the realization 
of a dream which has filled the sleep- 
ing and waking 


Pan American's initiation of ocean 
service this week sets the seal on 
America’s world leadership in trans- 
port aviation. Operating outside the 
United States, Pan American itself is 
a colossus, with 54,000 miles of routes 
to Alaska, the Orient and South Amer- 
ica. Inside the United States, 18 other 
companies crisscross the American 
continent with 35,000 miles of routes 
touching 220 cities. 

America now has five major air 
routes, Eastern Air Lines (New York 
to the south), Northwest Airlines (Chi- 
cago to Seattle) and Braniff Air Lines 
(Chicago to Dallas) operate on three. 





moments of air - — - 
pioneers for 20 


vears,. 
With this 
‘eek’s flight, 


an American 
Airways begins a 
regular’ service. 
Taking 42 hours 
for the out voy- 
age and 50 for 
the return (the 
fastest steam- 
ships take about 
106 hours) one 





passenger plane 
and one _ mail 
plane a ‘week 


will go to and 
from Marseilles, 
summer and win- 
ter. This sum- 
mer, Imperial 
Airways, Ltd., of 
Great Britain, 
and Air France 
also will begin service. Together, the 
three companies will forge the last 
link in a chain of international air 
routes girdling the earth. 


. + « North Atlantic Pioneers 


No skyway has a richer tradition 
than the North Atlantic. A U.S. Navy 
plane flew over it, stopping at the 
Azores, in 1919. Less than a month 
later, Alcock and Brown of the British 
Army made a nonstop flight from New- 
foundland to Ireland. Two U.S. Army 
planes, stopping at the Orkneys, Ice- 
land and Greenland, made the diffi- 
cult west-to-east passage against pre- 
vailing winds in 1924. Lindbergh 
soloed to Paris in 1927. The German 
Graf Zeppelin made the first commer- 
cial (mail) flight over the Atlantic in 
1928; it was over the Atlantic that the 
Hindenburg made its last, tragic flight 
in 1937, 





airlines nearly $115,000,000 to carry 
the mail. Originally considered as a 
subsidy, air mail payments are such 
no longer. Last year, the Depart- 
ment’s receipts from air postage ac- 
tually exceeded the payments to air- 
lines. But mail still accounts for about 
three-eighths of airline revenue. 


. «+ Profits and Passengers 


Heart of the air transport business, 
however, is passenger service. Be- 
cause Americans are afraid to fly, air- 
lines sold only about half of the seats 
they had available last year. For a 
dozen years, the transport companies 
have showed more or less constant 
losses. Even last year, when their 
total income reached a record $40,000,- 
000, they lost at least $2,000,000. 

To make a profit, the airlines must 
get more Americans into the air—par- 

ticularly those 





who now prefer 
to do their 
traveling by first- 
class train. Air 
transport pub- 
licity emphasizes 
the fact that air 
travel is nearly 
as cheap as Pull- 
man travel, and 
from three to five 
times as fast. 
Because meals 
on airliners are 
included in the 
cost of tickets, 
the actual ex- 
pense of plane 
trips is in many 
instances only 
about 1/10th 
more than that 











United Airlines, Transcontinental and 
Western Air, and American Airlines 
operate on the other two: New York 
to Chicago, and New York to Los An- 
geles. Last year, the three transcon- 
tinental companies—United, TWA and 
American—did about two-thirds of the 
$24,000,000 passenger business. 

Despite American leadership, the 
air transport industry is still small. 
While the U. S. and foreign govern- 
ments eagerly bought fighting planes, 
domestic airlines took much less than 
half of the output of domestic airplane, 
propeller and engine factories. With 
350 sky ships and other properties 
worth less than $200,000,000 the air- 
lines employed only about 15,000 per- 
sons last year. Biggest single cus- 
tomer of the airlines themselves is an 
agency of government. 

In the past eight years alone, the 
Post Office Department has paid the 


of traveling by 
Pullman, But in 
1938, Pullman 
passengers out- 
numbered plane passengers by more 
than 10 to one. Although the number 
of air passages booked was nearly 
1,200,000, the airlines themselves esti- 
mate their customers to be only 
about 250,000. 

Biggest bugaboo that airlines have 
to destroy is the belief that flying is 
risky. Counting on the imitativeness 
of Americans, transport companies are 
quick to notify newspapers when a 
movie star or any other first-rate 
celebrity is traveling by air. To con- 
vince timid wives that their husbands 
should fly, major airlines carried mar- 
ried couples for half fare during sev- 
eral months last year. To administer 
to passenger comfort, but even more 
to emphasize the fact that flying is 
pleasant and safe, the airlines employ 
300 attractive young registered nurses 
as air hostesses, 

Since brothers Wilbur and Orville 


International 


The Yankee Clipper: After 20 Years, Airmen Thought Their Dream Was Realized 
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Wright assembled the first successful 
heavier-than-air flying machine at 
Kitty Hawk, N. C., in 1903, air travel 
has made amazing progress. Most 
intrepid of air pioneers was 32-year- 
old Galbraith P. Rodgers, a Wright 
pupil who was the first man to fly 
across the continent. In 1911, after 
1% hours of actual flight experience, 
he took off from Long Island in ‘a 
Wright biplane. After 15 crashes on 
the way, he finished his trip at Long 
Beach, Calif—84 days after he had 
started. Today, modern airliners make 
substantially the same trip—without 
crashes—in 17% hours. 


. « « Speed and Safety 


In comparatively little time, air 
travel has become swift, convenient 
and safe. For this development, much 
credit must go to the builders of air- 
planes. Pioneers were the Wright 
brothers, whose bicycle shop grew into 
the Curtiss-Wright Corporation, After 
the Wrights came Glenn S. Martin, 
who began making airplanes in 1908. 
William Boeing, a Martin pupil, found- 
ed the Boeing Company in 1913; he 
later pioneered in the construction of 
today’s huge airliners. In 1920 came 
Donald W. Douglas, also a Martin 
pupil; he founded the Douglas Aircraft 
Company, which makes more trans- 
port planes than any other company 
in the world. 

For transport safety, manufacturers 
have developed ships of great power 
and large passenger capacity. The 
standard airliner in 1939 is the 21- 
passenger DC-3 made by Douglas; it 
has two motors, but can fly with only 
one. Planes are now so tough and 
aeronautics is such a highly developed 
science that in 1938, only 7,000 out of 
more than 110,000 scheduled flights 
had to be canceled because of weather. 

Looking optimistically toward to- 
morrow’s horizons, airlines are con- 
templating the use of even larger ships. 
Perhaps by 1941 the standard main- 
liner may be the Curtiss-Wright 20, 
with space for 30 passengers, the Boe- 
ing 307, with space for 32, or the DC-4, 
America’s largest land plane. 

One DC-4 already completed weighs 
$2% tons. Its four engines generate 
5,600 horsepower, as compared with 
the 5,000 horsepower produced by a 
750-ton steam locomotive. Confident 
that its present $375 one-way and $675 
round trip fare over the Atlantic will 
be within the reach of ocean travelers 
(who now pay $321 for a one-way 
first-class trip on a ship like the Nor- 
mandie), Pan American already is con- 
sidering designs for ocean transports 
to carry “at least 100 passengers.” 


. «+ Transport Growth 


Beginning in 1919, the Post Office 
Department operated the Air Mail 
Service. Before it turned air mail con- 
tracts over to private lines in 1926, it 
spent $12,000,000 to establish routes, 
beacons, and fields, and to develop 
ships of high quality. 

As early as 1921, the Aeromarine 
Corporation briefly offered passenger 


(Continued on page 15) 
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THE NATIONAL SCENE 





President: Post-Host 


His duties as host to Britain’s King 
and Queen successfully concluded, 
President Roosevelt last week buckled 
down to routine problems. Before the 
week was out, he was concerned with 
such matters as these: 

Far East: Taking official note of the 
increasingly ominous situation at 
Tientsin (see page 6), Secretary of 
State Cordell Hull, with the Presi- 
dent’s approval, issued a brief, care- 
fully worded statement, expressing 
U. S. concern over the “broader as- 


pects” of Japan’s new aggression 
against foreign powers in China. The 
interpretation that this meant the 


United States considered Japan’s new 
encroachments a growing menace to 
its rights in China, was strengthened 
by State Department protests against 
continued Japanese bombings of Amer- 
ican properties and against the block- 





International 


The Third Shall Be Second 


Jackson: 


ade of the International Settlement at 
Kulangsu. 

Third Term: To those who want 
him to express himself on a _ third 
term, the President gave no satisfac- 
tion. Asked point-blank at a press con- 
ference whether he would be a candi- 
date in 1940, he told his questioner to 
stand in the dunce’s corner. Noted 
the same day was a remark made in a 
Washington speech by Solicitor Gen- 
eral Robert H. Jackson. Regarded as 
at least a backhanded way of calling 
for a Roosevelt third-term, the remark 
was that there should be no talk about 
a third term, because no third term 
was involved. Said Jackson: “The 
first term was canceled by the courts.” 

Taxes: At another press conference, 
the President expressed favor of pro- 
posals to broaden the income tax base. 
Though he said he doubted such a 
move would balance the budget or be 
seriously considered by vote-conscious 
Congressmen, he said it would in- 





crease new taxpayers’ citizenship re- 
sponsibilities. 

Appointment: To succeed Admiral 
William D. Leahy, who is retiring soon 
as Chief of Naval Operations to be- 
come Governor of Puerto Rico, the 
President nominated for that highest 
of Navy posts 58-year-old Rear Ad- 
miral Harold R. Stark, now head of 
the Navy’s Bureau of Ordnance. 

Oil: With negotiations between the 
Mexican government and American oil 
companies over expropriated oil lands 
bogging down, Roosevelt called in 
Mexican Ambassador Dr. Francisco 
Castillo Najera. His advice: speed up 
solution of the problem. 





Congress: Ups & Downs 


Two of Congress’s “must bills”—re- 
lief and tax revision—slid easily 
through the House last week, and the 
momentum they gained seemed likely 
to carry both with equal smoothness 
through the Senate. The House-ap- 
proved measure granting extension of 
the Administration’s monetary powers 
had somewhat rougher sledding in the 
Senate, and the neutrality bill, await- 
ing House action, still faced the steep- 
est kind of an up-hill battle in the 
Senate, 

Relief: After a riotous 14-hour ses- 
sion, the House passed, 373-21, a $1,- 
735,600,000 appropriation to , carry 
WPA and several lesser relief agen- 
cies through fiscal 1940. The total 
appropriation was $804,205,000 below 
the 1939 relief fund and was designed 
to provide employment for an average 
of 2,000,000 persons during the year. 
This year’s amount had covered 3,000,- 
000. Though nearly equal to budget 
requests in its total appropriation, the 
bill carried such Administration-op- 
posed restrictive features as the three- 
man WPA board, the ban on Federal 
theater projects and the earmarking 
of $125,000,000 for PWA., 

Taxes: The “appeasement” tax bill, 
abolishing the undistributed profits 
levy and easing other “irritants” to 
business, rode through the House with 
358 approving and only Representative 
George H, Tinkham, Massachusetts Re- 


. publican, opposing. Annual yield of 


corporate taxes was estimated at 
$1,000,000,000, while another $600,000,- 
000 a year will come from “nuisance 
taxes,” extended for two years in the 
new measure, 

Money: Debate began in the Senate 
on a bill to renew for two years the 
President’s power to devalue the dol- 
lar and to utilize the $2,000,000,000 
stabilization fund for control of for- 
eign exchange rates. Opposition to the 
measure was double-barreled, con- 
servatives seeking to block the exten- 
sion and an inflationist-silver bloc of- 
fering a substitute bill. The latter’s 
provisions included (1) issuance of 
$2,000,000,000 worth of new currency; 
(2) raising the government purchase 
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price of silver from its present 64 cents 
an ounce level to $1.04. Silver Senators 
hinted at a filibuster to force some in- 
crease in Treasury prices for their 
metal, 

SN a Ei I ae 


Buckner’s Bubble 


For William P. Buckner, Jr., not 
even the best is too good. When the 
31-year-old New York broker con- 
ceived the idea of making a killing in 
Philippine Railway bonds back in 
1937, therefore, he worked with a lay- 
ish hand. Last week a Federal court 
in Manhattan was hearing the remark- 
able tale of how Buckner’s bubble 
swelled and burst. 

Building a case of mail fraud and 
conspiracy, government prosecutors 
described how Buckner and his part- 
ner, 39-year-old William J. Gillespie, 
had maneuvered themselves into the 
presidency and secretaryship, respec- 
tively, of a protective committee seek- 
ing collections on defaulted Philippine 
Railway bonds. Assessments on bond- 
holders brought them $12,500 (an 
amount later increased), which, the 
prosecution charged, they used “to 
blossom forth as a pair of playboys.” 

To prove it, several comely Broad- 
way showgirls were paraded before 
the jury and an enthusiastic court- 
room audience. All told of lavish par- 
ties in Washington, where Buckner 
paid the bills and congressmen were 
among the guests. One girl found the 
legislators so dull she went to bed at 
10:30. Best looking of the lot, blonde 
Doris “Peewee” Donaldson, testified, 
between giggles, that she couldn’t re- 
member meeting any lawmakers. 

Denying that these gay, bibulous 
affairs were a waste of the bond- 
holders’ money, defense counsel pic- 
tured them as lobbying tactics which 
very nearly succeeded. Senator David 
Walsh, 66-year-old Massachusetts 
Democrat mentioned as one of Buck- 
ner’s guests, actually introduced a bill 
expediting payment of interest on the 
Philippine bonds, but it never emerged 
from committee, 

Thwarted in Washington, Buckner 
next visited the Philippines, where, 
the prosecution said, he persuaded 
Felipe Buencamino, co-defendant in 
the trial and Nationalist leader in the 
island assembly, to back a bill redeem- 
ing the bonds. But Buencamino, ac- 
cording to testimony, demanded a 
price for his help, and Buckner hopped 
back to Hollywood to raise it from 
movie stars. 

Most of his time in the film capital 
the young broker spent in the charm- 
ing company of Loretta Young, but 
bumbling Frank Morgan testified that 
Buckner had tried, unsuccessfully, to 
get $6,000 from him. The veteran 
comedian said Buckner had explained 
his plan as follows: Philippine presi- 
dent Manuel Quezon would announce 
that the bonds would not be redeemed. 
Those on the inside would then buy 
up the bonds at depressed prices. 
When Buencamino went to work, the 








International 


“Peewee” Donaldson Couldn’t Remember 
bonds would soar, and Buckner and 
his friends would reap a fortune. As 
Morgan left the stand, the jury waited 
to hear how this pretty scheme had 
blown up, costing investors large sums 
and landing Buckner & Company in 
the hands of the law. 


Black Tom: Finis 


In the small hours of the early 
morning on July 30, 1916, hell broke 
loose in New York City harbor. Lower 
Manhattan and adjacent territory in 
every direction roared and rocked as 
if from an earthquake. The Statue of 
Liberty tottered on its pedestal. Mile 
upon mile of streets in New York City 
were strewn with a million dollars 
worth of glass from shattered win- 
dows. Flying steel fragments whistled 
through the air. Five states felt the 
ground quiver from the shock. 

Such was the inferno created by the 
explosion of Black Tom island, a 
freight terminal off Jersey City, N. J., 
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converted into a mammoth munitions 
dump by the presence of 250 freight 
cars loaded with 2,000,000 pounds of 
shrapnel, dynamite and T. N, T. 

Six months later, on January 11, 
1917, a half-million 3-inch shells at.a 
Kingsland, N. J., munitions plant were 
exploded by a fire which started at a 
workman’s bench. Another great can- 
nonading resulted. 

Because in each instance the de- 
stroyed munitions were consigned to 
the Allied Powers in the World war, 
suspicion immediately centered on 
German saboteurs, And because Amer- 
ica had not yet entered the war at the 
time of the explosions, a Mixed Claims 
Commission was established in 1922 
to rule on the $50,000,000 damages 
claimed by companies that owned the 
blasted properties and by families of 
the four persons killed and the scores 
injured. The Commission was com- 
posed of an American and a German 
agent and an American umpire, 

Last week the Commission wrote 
finis to the long and fascinating in- 
vestigation of the Black Tom and 
Kingsland explosions. Associate Jus- 
tice Owen J. Roberts of the U. S. Su- 
preme Court, third umpire to serve on 
the Commission, ruled the German 
government guilty of sabotage and 
awarded Americans some $55,000,000 
in damages and interest. 

The judgment of guilt on the sabo- 
tage count, however, carried only half 
the sting of Roberts’ verdict. In 1930 
the Commission had ruled that the 
U. S. had not proved its case against 
Germany, which laid the explosions to 
industrial accidents. In his decision 
last week, Justice Roberts set aside this 
verdict. At several points in the testi- 
mony, replete with such melodramatic 
features as secret messages written in 
lemon juice, Roberts said that “fraud 
in the evidence presented by Germany 
misled the Commission.” Germany 
thus became the first major power in 
history to be judged guilty of fraud by 
an international tribunal. 

Previously advised of Roberts’ pro- 
posed ruling against his country, the 
German agent on the Commission had 
withdrawn last March, accusing the 
umpire of “bias.” The U.S. Treasury, 
however, already holds some $25,000,- 

000 in German funds. Americans, 
therefore, will apparently realize 
about 50 cents on the dollar for their 
23-year-old claims, 


Labor: Finish Fight 


Last March the Congress of Indus- 
trial Organizations and the American 
Federation of Labor, prodded by Pres- 
ident Roosevelt, reopened negotiations 
to end their bitter three-year-old war. 
A month’s talks produced few peace 
portents. Then negotiations were 
halted so that C. I. O. head John L. 
Lewis could devote his efforts to fore- 
ing a new contract out of the Appala- 
chian coal operators for his United 
Mine Workers of America. 

With the U. M. W. A.’s victory in the 
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coal controversy, some expected C, I. 
0.-A. F. of L. peace talks to start again. 
Last week this expectation had been 
sharply jolted. 

During meetings of the C, I. O. ex- 
ecutive council in Washington, Lewis 
issued a statement to newspapermen: 
it was “impossible” to make peace 
with the A. F. of L., because its “small 
group of leaders, firmly intrenched 
and reactionary in their attitude on 
public questions ... are tolerant of 
many evil conditions existing within 
the A. F. of L.” and are following a 
“rule or ruin” policy. 

Evidence of this policy Lewis saw in 
such A. F. of L. actions as these: (1) 
its cooperation with business interests 
opposed to the C. I. O.; (2) its “threats” 
that it would fight the Labor Depart- 
ment’s appropriation for the Inter- 
national Labor Office, if the Depart- 
ment “did not give all labor represen- 
tatives at the I. L. O. to the A. F. of L.” 

That Lewis was thus preparing for 
a “fight to the finish” with the A. F. of 
L. was made clear by two other C. I. O. 
executive council decisions. One was 
to plan a huge, new organizational 
drive; the other, to carry its fight 
against the Federation into the courts. 

C. I. O. legal actions would be aimed 
at A. F. of L. boycotts and “collusive 
contracts” with anti-C, I. O. employ- 
ers against products made by C. I. O. 
labor. First of these suits was filed in 
a New York City Federal district court 
last week. It charged that an A. F. of 
L. union of electrical workers, in col- 
lusion with various contractors and 
manufacturing concerns, had _insti- 
tuted a national boycott against prod- 
ucts manufactured by C. I. O. elec- 
trical workers, demanded an injunc- 


tion and damages of $250,000. 
———e oe ————_— 


Americana— 

Epitaph: In Pawtucket, R. L, Dr. 
William P. Rothwell was famous for 
paying all checks at his club with the 
comment: “This is on me.” Last week, 
Dr. Rothwell lay buried under a bould- 
er inscribed: “William P. Rothwell, 
M. D. 1868-1939. This is on me. RX” 

Anonymous: Declared legally dead 
after an absence of 10 years, Lee Nel- 
son, a golf professional, turned up in 
Indianapolis, Ind., explaining: “I went 
to Florida for a rest.” He hid his true 
name, he said, “because my golf game 
was so rotten.” 

Record: Only 8 per cent of the 
world’s recorded history has _ been 
peaceful, Lieut. Col. Robert H, Cushing 
calculated for an audience in Lan- 
caster, N. Y. Of 3,521 years, only 268 
were unmarked by war. In the same 
period, 8,000 treaties signed were ob- 
served an average of two years each. 

Ditto: In 1936, Elliott J. Jensen ask- 
ed an alumnus for a contribution to 
Western Reserve University at Cleve- 
iand, Ohio, and got a postcard reply: 
“Unable to give anything. Just mar- 
ried.” Three years later, Jensen tried 
again. Back came a second card: “Still 
married. Same effect.” 
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Orient: “So Sorry” 


Any community draws together dur- 
ing a crisis. Last week, with the 
British Country Club closed and some 
Britons having to wear soiled shirts 
because of difficulties with laundry, 
the Tientsin Club repealed its decades- 
old rule against admitting women to 
membership. In the city of Tientsin 
in north China, Britons faced humilia- 
tion at least, starvation at worst. 

Around Tientsin’s inseparable Brit- 
ish and French quarters, Japanese 
troops had strung barbed wires later 
charged with electricity. With the ex- 
ception of Americans, sentries stopped 
and searched all persons entering or 
leaving the concessions. No one was 
allowed to carry food inside; three 
Britons who tried it were stripped 
naked in public. To reassure 100,000 
“pacified” Chinese who live with 5,000 
foreigners inside the areas, Japanese 
shouted through loudspeakers: “So 
sorry we are causing you lots of 
trouble.” The British quarter, they 
politely explained, had become “a nest 
of Communist intrigues.” 

Two weeks ago, Japanese gave the 
British one day’s notice that they 
would be blockaded unless they sur- 
rendered four Chinese suspected of 
murdering a pro-Japanese city official 
inside ‘the concession. Britons stood 
pat. When the blockade was enforced, 
Sir Robert L. Craigie, British Ambas- 
sador to Japan, protested in Tokyo 
against the “unfriendly act.” The 
British Army detail in Tientsin was 
more effective; it sent out seven trucks 
which returned with vegetables. 

Before the blockade could be lifted, 
Japanese officers insisted, the British 
would have to evict all Chinese pa- 
triots from their concession; stop ac- 
cepting Chinese currency in place of 
new Japanese notes; allow the use of 
Japanese-prepared schoolbooks in 
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Sugiyama Summed Up for Japan 











Chinese schools inside the concession; 
and surrender $6,000,000 worth of sil- 
ver held in trust for the Chinese gov- 
ernment by concession banks. 

In nearby Peiping, General Gen Su- 
giyama, ex-War Minister of Japan and 
commander of all its troops in north- 
ern China, summed up Japanese re- 
quirements: that Britain virtually sur- 
render control of its concession and 
“cooperate” with Japan in its con- 
quest of China. Visiting Manchukuo, 
Tatsuo Kawai, chief spokesman of the 
Japanese Foreign Office, declared that 
all foreign concessions in China soon 
would be terminated. 


. - « Headquarters for Foreigners 


Chinese foreign concessions, held by 
individual governments, number nine: 
international settlements, held jointly 
by several governments, exist at 
Shanghai and the southern port of 
Amoy. Together, they are headquar- 
ters for most foreign business con- 
ducted in China; they also are safety 
vaults which hold much Chinese gov 
ernment as well as foreign cash. Ja- 
panese control of the foreign areas 
would end foreign business in China 
jeopardize Britain’s billion-dollar in 
vestment there and provide Japan with 
new money for its war. 

In London, members of the Britis! 
Cabinet twice considered and twic« 
rejected punitive tariffs on Japanes: 
goods. The Foreign Office warned 
vaguely that if the situation grew any 
worse, the British government would 
be forced to “take steps.” Not much 
impressed, the Japanese Navy began 
a blockade of Kulangsu, Amoy’s in 
ternational settlement. 

Pursuing Japan’s almost forgotten 
war against China itself, the Nippon 
ese Navy next occupied Swatow, south 
of Amoy and last coastal port open t 
the Chinese. Japanese officers quick], 
ordered all foreign ships to leave Swa 
tow’s harbor. Admiral Harry Yarnell! 
of the American Asiatic Fleet, it was 
reported, gave orders that the U. S. 
destroyer in the port should stay there. 


. . - American Activity 


Only western nation with a larg: 
fleet in the Pacific (and correspond- 
ingly large respect in Japan) is th 
United States. Anxious that the Chi 
nese situation should not grow an\ 
uglier, the State Department was ac- 
tive. In Tientsin, Consul General J. K. 
Stanley protested against interferenc: 
with American business. In Tokyo. 
Charge d’Affaires E. H. Dooman pro- 
tested against Japan’s repeated bomb- 
ings of American property in China, 
and against the Amoy blockade. 

Not having been effectively blocked 
by any power since they took Man 
chukuo in 1931, Japanese optimistical-} 
ly thought foreign nations would sur, 
render their privileges at Tientsin anc 
Kulangsu. In Paris, suave Chines¢ 
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Ambassador V. K. Wellington Koo 
urged Britons, Frenchmen and Amer- 
icans to hang onto their rights in 
China by a combined show of naval 
strength. “The recent history of both 
Europe and Asia,” he remarked point- 
edly, “shows beyond a doubt the fu- 
tility of trying to turn a tiger into a 
kitten by giving it a dish of milk.” 


Europe: War of Words 


In Paris, fashion center of the world, 
a new kind of style show opened last 
week. Depicting what the well- 
dressed citizen will wear in case of 
war, the favorite model displayed was 
a two-piece yellow oilskin suit, with 
mittens, gas mask and boots to match. 
As usual, however, Paris styles were 
a little ahead of the “season.” Despite 
vast preparations for war and an 
ever-increasing number of men under 
arms, Europe’s fighting last week was 
still confined to a war of words— 
propaganda. 

From the moment Great Britain 
promised to defend Poland against ag- 
gression, Germany’s propaganda ma- 
chine has been directed full-blast 
against the British empire. Theme of 
this campaign has been “encirclement” 
and the idea has gone over big with 
the German masses. Unable to coun- 
teract the encirclement bogey through 
German language broadcasts to the 
Reich, Britain became alarmed lest it 
align all Germans solidly behind 
their Fuehrer. Thus, to compete more 
successfully with the Nazis, staid Lon- 
don last week took a leaf out of the 
totalitarian book and created her own 
ministry of propaganda. 

Set up under the peace-time disguise 
of a Foreign Office “foreign publicity 
department,” first function of the em- 
bryonic ministry will be to carry the 
war of words to the Third Reich. This 
it hopes to do by supplying the Ger- 
man people with information on in- 
ternational developments and explain- 
ing the real aims of Britain’s foreign 
policy. Assigned to’head the new 
agency was the Earl of Perth, former 
secretary of the League of Nations and 
until recently British Ambassador to 
Rome, whom the government Opposi- 
tion immediately attacked as an ad- 
mirer of Fascism. 

Angered by this British move to 
poach on their “propaganda preserve,” 
the Nazis not only attacked Britain’s 
creation of the agency, but struck at 
the empire from another direction. 
While results of new negotiations be- 
tween Britain’s special envoy, William 
Strang, and Kremlin chiefs at Moscow 
for conclusion of their anti-aggres- 
sion pact remained in doubt, Germany 
claimed that parleys for a Russian- 
German five-year trade agreement 
were progressing satisfactorily. 

Biggest triumph of the Nazi propa- 
ganda machine during the week, how- 
ever, was a series of speeches deliv- 
ered by its director, Dr. Paul Joseph 
Goebbels, in the Free City of Danzig. 
Though his presence and speeches 
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Perth: A Leaf from the Totalitarian Book 


aroused Danzigers, they failed to cause 
any international excitement. Princi- 
pal thing he said was that the Free 
City was coming back to the Reich 
because Hitler had decreed it, but he 
did not say when. 

siete icniensiniceaa 


Subs: Three in a ai 


In the minds of the superstitious, 
calamities always come in threes. 
When the U. S. submarine Squalus 
foundered off the New . Hampshire 
coast little more than a month ago, 
navy men, as superstitious as most, 
crossed their fingers. Barely a week 
passed before the British sub Thetis 
buried her nose in the mud at the 
bottom of the Irish Sea. Fatalistically, 
sailors everywhere awaited the next 
undersea disaster. It came with un- 
canny suddenness. 

Cruising the South China Sea, the 
302-foot French submarine Pheniz slid 
below in a routine dive. Hours later 
it had not reappeared. Last week, 
after days of fruitless searching, only 
a floating oil slick marked the spot 
eight miles off Cam Ranh Bay in 
French Indo-China where the Phenix 
lay buried under 375 feet of ocean. 
Within the steel tomb lay the bodies 
of 71 officers and men. Though one 
of the finest submersibles in the 
French navy, the Phenix had neither 
escape hatches nor lungs. Experts be- 
lieved no existing rescue equipment 
could have saved the crew, even if the 
ship had been located in time. 

The Phenix tragedy swelled the toll 
of American, British and French dead 
to 196 in less than a month’s time. For 
many, this was too much coincidence 
to swallow. Despite official state- 
ments in all three nations that the idea 
was “absurd,” talk of sabotage rose 
and spread. In France, where a period 
of national mourning canceled sched- 
uled Navy Week celebrations, news- 
papers asked darkly: “Can this be the 
law of averages—that three democra- 





cies lose three submarines in less than 
a month?” 
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Jews: Odyssey’s End 


One of the strangest odysseys in 
modern times came to an unexpectedly 
happy ending last week. After a har- 
rowing five-week, 6,000-mile voyage 
across the Atlantic Ocean and back, 
the 907 Jewish refugees from Germany 
whom Cuba refused to admit (PATH- 
FINDER, June 17) were safe in tem- 
porary European havens, 

On May 15 the refugees, fleeing Nazi 
persecution, sailed from Hamburg for 
Cuba on the German liner St. Louis. 
But Cuba refused to let them land on 
the ground they had not complied with 
recent immigration regulations. When 
efforts to get Cuba to relent or other 
American countries to admit them fail- 
ed, the disappointed refugees saw their 
ship head back to Germany and what 
to them was “living death.” The pros- 
pect prompted many to enter a pact 
to jump overboard as a last resort, 
while others formed an anti-suicide 
committee to restrain them, 

But last week, they were all saved 
from compulsory return to Germany. 
With the St. Louis only a few hours 
out of Hamburg, arrangements were 
suddenly made for it to dock at Ant- 
werp, Belgium, and for the wanderers 
to enter England, France, Belgium and 
The Netherlands pending their immi- 
gration to permanent homes under 
quota conditions. Credit for the last- 
minute rescue went to the American 
Jewish Joint Distribution Committee 
which put up bond, $500 for each, as 
a guarantee that the refugees would 
not become public charges, 

——_-<o—— 


Asides Siti. 


Funnies: Claiming United States 
comic strips have a “bad influence on 
children and adults with weak wills,” 
the government of El Salvador banned 
publication of the Spanish versions of 
nine such features, including “Bring- 
ing Up Father” and “Charlie Chan.” 
But such well-known favorites as 
“Mickey Mouse,” “Mutt and Jeff” and 
“Popeye” squeezed past the censor. 

Disdaining things 
democratic, particularly American, 
Nazi authorities ordered cafe and 
dance hall proprietors in Hamburg, 
Germany, to post signs on their walls: 
“Swing Tanz Verboten” (Swing Dance 
Forbidden). The signs went up, but 
sO many arguments resulted when pa- 
trons continued to dance hot foxtrots 
that the proprietors had to call in the 
Hamburg Dancing School to demon- 
strate what actually constituted swing 
dancing. 


Nazis Swing It: 


. * 7 


Grandpa: Title of youngest grand- 
father in Europe is claimed by Michael 
Angelo Martine, 32, of Rome, Italy. At 
15 he married Maria di Fazio. Their 
son, Franco, 16, married at the same 
age, now has a son. 
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Dust Bowl “Bumper” 


Twenty years ago, men called thé 
Great Plains west of the Mississippi 
“America’s Breadbasket.” Today, the 
heart of this vast region—the converg- 
ing corners of Kansas, Colorado, Okla- 
homa, New Mexico and Texas—is 
known to everyone as the “Dust Bowl.” 
Drought has seared the land; terrify- 
ing “black blizzards” have swept away 
billions of tons of rich soil; hunger 
has driven out hundreds of thousands 
of men and women, impoverished 
many of the two million still there. 

Last week, good news came from the 
For the first time since 
1932, wheat crops in the Bowl were 
rich. From all parts of the 97-million- 
acre region, the reports poured in: 


@ Cimmaron County in the Okla- 
homa Panhandle, which last year 
yielded a pitiful 9,500 bushels, ex- 
pected an 816,000-bushel harvest. 

@ Crop conditions in southeastern 
Colorado were the best in six years. 

@ New Mexico would produce 3,- 
172,000 bushels, a full third above last 
year. 


Scanning such tidings, Agriculture 
Secretary Wallace pointed proudly to 
the major part played by his depart- 
ment in rehabilitating the stricken 


Jand. The results of tree planting, soil 


conservation and financial aid to 
farmers, he said, “give promise that 
‘America’s breadbasket’ will again be 
that instead of a drought land.” 
oo 


Fair Figures 

Like backing horses or angeling 
shows, running a world’s fair is a 
risky business. The 22 biggest carni- 
vals America has staged since 1853 
registered an aggregate loss of over 
$100,000,000. 

Last ‘week, the biggest world’s fair 
of them all—New York’s World of To- 
morrow—thumbed its nose at this red- 
ink record. Reporting on the first 47 
days of “operations,” Grover A. Wha- 
len, elegant, irrepressible president of 
the Fair Corporation, fairly reveled 
in bright figures. 

Attendance from April 30 to June 15, 
Whalen exulted, totaled 8,087,595, of 
whom 5,852,251 paid to get in. For his 
75-cent admission fee, the average fair- 
goer spent seven hours, 13% minutes 
on the “enchanted dump-heap” and 
frittered away 92 cents. Of this, 54.6 
cents went for food, and visitors de- 
voured 2,286,264 hot dogs and 1,524,176 
hamburgers. Specifically, Whalen list- 
ed four things that made him hap- 
piest about his fair: 


1) Turnstiles at the World’s Fair 
are clicking twice as fast as those of 
its most successful predecessor, Chi- 
cago’s Century of Progress. 

2) Major exhibitors are reporting 
attendances at their free attractions 
up to one-third of the total gate. 

3) Outstanding shows in the 


Amusement Section are doing a ca- 
pacity business, with one spectacle 
breaking all records for total admis- 
sions. 

4) Provision has already been made 
for paying off five per cent on the 
Fair bonds, with additional payments 
to be authorized in the near future. 


“This Fair has already gone over 
the top,” Whalen summed up. “Nat- 
urally, we’ve had a few kinks to iron 
out, but all that is done with now. The 
Fair is firing on all cylinders.” 

Across the country, meanwhile, 
1939’s second great spectacle — San 
Francisco’s Treasure Island Exposi- 
tion—was not nearly so enthusiastic. 
Planned more modestly than Whalen’s 
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Four Specific Items Made Whalen Happy 


show, the western fair aimed at break- 
ing even by collecting 20,000,000 ad- 
missions in 10 months. Last week, 
four months had produced fewer than 
4,000,000. Since daily attendance had 
been small ever since the opening in 
February, San Francisco’s fair masters 
could not blame their bad showing on 
competition from .the country’s other 
edge. Instead, they planned to pep up 
their Exposition and hoped a livelier 
show, plus summer vacations, would 


bring more people to the Golden Gate. 
- —————e=—r-o 2 


FCC on A. T. & T. 


So minor is the competition to the 
60-year-old,  six-billion-dollar Bell 
Telephone System—a maze of 274 
corporations controlled in whole or 
in part by a parent corporation, the 
American Telephone & Telegraph 
Company—it has been called “the 
greatest individual monopoly in the 
United States.” The nation’s 18,000,- 
000 telephones are almost solely manu- 
factured and serviced by Bell. In the 
interstate telephone field, Bell’s su- 
premacy is virtually absolute. 

Two years ago, the Federal Com- 
munications Commission, whose busi- 


PATHFINDER 


ness it is to regulate the telephone in- 
dustry, launched a $1,500,000 investi- 
gation into the Bell System. It wanted 
lo discover whether, in view of Bell’s 
monopolistic position, its rates were 
fair to telephone users, whether more 
Federal regulation was needed in the 
public interest. Last week, in a report 
to Congress, the FCC made its recom- 
mendations. Finding Bell guilty of 
several abuses, it requested increased 
powers to remedy them. 

Profits: The Commission found 
Bell’s profits “unusually high for a 
system engaged in rendering public 
service.” From 1913 to 1935, it stated, 
profits averaged 7 per cent per year 
on the $1,887,646,000 investment, most 
of which stemmed from operations of 
the Western Electric Company, a sub- 
sidiary manufacturing telephones and 
other equipment for A. T. & T. affili- 
ates. Finding that Western’s prices 
“bear no reasonable relation to the in- 
dicated cost of manufacture,” the FCC 
asked authority to prescribe uniform 
accounting methods, which would help 
determine the fairness of Western’s 
prices. 

Lobbying: Said the report: “There 
is evidence to indicate that improper 
influence has been brought to bear 
upon legislative and regulatory bodies 
charged with the duty of fixing” Bell 
System rates. 

Securities: Though the A. T. & T.’s 
capital structure was approved, the 
FCC asked authority to pass on the 
issuance of its securities, since it al- 
leged that the company’s financing 
practices were unnecessarily costly. 

Patents: The Bell System was criti- 
cized for holding “a large number of 
unused patents” which could improve 
service. Power was asked to force 
the company to license others in the 
use of such unused patents. 

With publication of the report, prices 
of A. T. & T. shares on the New York 
Stock Exchange tobogganed eight 
points and A. T. & T.’s $206,000-a-year 
President Walter S. Gifford issued a 
protest: “The investigation ... was 
one sided. We were denied the right 
to present witnesses of our own or to 
cross-examine the Commission’s wit- 
nesses and investigators.” 


Briefs 


gG Americans have lost five billion 
pennies since the U. S. government be- 
gan making them in 1793, the Office of 
the Mint estimated last week. Of 91,- 
202,000 two-cent pieces coined be- 
tweeen 1864 and 1872, more than 57 
million are still missing, and 66 mil- 
lion of the three-cent pieces discon- 
tinued in 1889 have never turned up. 
Collectors hold very few of these 
coins; the Mint thinks most of them 
were dropped in drains and gutters. 


——_—___.~<>- — 


@ More than a million workers 
were added during May to the total 
number of those employed on farms, 
according to the Bureau of Agricultu- 
ral Economics. This sharp nine-per- 
cent jump boosted the national total 
of farm employees to 12,372,000, com- 
pared to 12,305,000 in May, 1938. 
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EDUCATION 


Semitism & Schools 


Evidence that anti-Semitism exists 
in America has for the most part been 
supplied by seemingly isolated and un- 
important individuals and organiza- 
tions. Wary of exaggerating their im- 
portance, most Americans have not 
taken very seriously the General Mose- 
leys, Knights of the White Camellia 
and other publicized U. S. fascists, But 
to some who fear anti-Semitism is a 
serious and growing menace, these 
wisps of evidence have seemed smoke 
from a hidden fire. In two incidents 
last week they thought they saw two 
distinct and ugly gleams from this fire 
in a dangerous spot—the nation’s 
schools. 

Brand: In Baltimore’s Gwynne Falls 
Junior High School] nearly half of the 
students are of German extraction; 
about 30% are Jews. Last week this 
explosive combination erupted when 
14-year-old Melvin Bridge, a Jewish 
student, was beaten and branded with 
an “H”—for Hebrew—by a gang of 
his schoolmates. According to the vic- 
tim’s story, about 40 boys with swas- 
tikas on their arms surrounded him at 
recreation hour and asked if he were 
Jewish. When-he admitted he was, 
they seized him and one unidentified 
boy scratched the initial on his neck 
with a penknife. Next day Melvin was 
escorted to school by a group from 
another city high school, who engaged 
his allegedly pro-Nazi assailants in a 
free-for-all fight. 

Results of the two outbursts were 
suspension of 18 Gwynne Falls stu- 
dents and launching of a three-sided 
investigation by Federal, state and city 
authorities. Chairman Martin Dies an- 
nounced that his House Committee on 
un-American activities would study 
the case, and inquiries were ordered 
by the Maryland State’s Attorney and 
by the Baltimore school board. 

Name: The United States Naval 
Academy at Annapolis, Md., was the 
focal point of another charge of anti- 
Semitic sentiment. Mr. and Mrs. Jay 
Allen Einstein of Mount Vernon, N. Y., 
who were born in this country and 
attend the Protestant Episcopal 
Church, obtained permission from a 
county court to change their family 
name to Easton. The petition for the 
change, which did not specify wheth- 
er the Einsteins were Jewish, stated 
that the couple’s son, J. A. Einstein, Jr., 
19-year-old first-year student at An- 
napolis, had been advised by his su- 
perior officers that his opportunities 
in the naval service would be “greatly 
enlarged” if his name were changed. 
Another son, John Jay, 20, who is in 
his second year at the U. S. Military 
Academy at West Point, N. Y., was also 
said in the petition to be handicapped 
by the “distinctly German and Semitic” 
name of Einstein. 

At Annapelis, Rear Admiral Wilson 
Brown, superintendent of the Naval 
Academy, ordered an immediate in- 











International 


Midshipman Easton: He Was an Einstein 


quiry. If a naval officer was found to 
have advised Midshipman Einstein on 
the name change, he said, disciplinary 
action would be taken. 


School Shorts 


@ More than 10 per cent of the na- 
tion’s school children are transport- 
ed between home and class room at 
public expense, according to the Fed- 
era] Office of Education. Free trans- 
portation for 3,250,658 pupils costs the 
taxpayer $62,652,571 a year. 








@ Combing through schoo] regula- 
tions enacted in 1860, Westminster Col- 
lege in Fulton, Mo., repealed rules for- 
bidding students to fight duels, attend 
circuses or appear on city streets “ex- 
cept on business.” At the same time, 
the school reaffirmed an 1860 declara- 
tion that “in the government of the 
college, as in a state, no more laws 
should be laid down than are neces- 
sary.” 


q Increasing cultural and industrial 
activity in the South boosted enroll- 
ment in southern colleges from 75 to 
225 per cent during the five years 
ended in 1938, according to Paul H. 
Hornbeck, director of the National Bu- 
reau of Private Schools. The cost of 
higher education in the South is also 
rising, Hornbeck said, but still aver- 
ages about $220 less than in the North. 


@ When a fund-raising drive for a 
new $250,000 library at Hillsdale Col- 
lege in Hillsdale, Mich., slumped, 
George Schermerhorn, a trustee, re- 
called St. Matthew’s parable of the 
talents. He persuaded the college to 
distribute $3,000 in $1 bills to persons 
throughout the country. Half the 
money was returned, matched dollar 
for dollar, and funds are still coming. 


@ More than 55 per cent of this 
year’s graduates from Columbia Uni- 
versity are already employed, the New 
York City institution announced last 
week. Authorities attributed the 100- 
per-cent jump over 1938 figures to the 
World’s Fair and better business. 


RELIGION 
Church Gain 


Organized religious bodies through- 
out the nation had a total membership 
of 52,378,026 persons 13 years of age 
or older in 1938—an increase of 950,- 
568 over the previous year. 

This report was being happily noted 
by many of the religious-minded last 
week. It was included in the 1939 
edition of the Yearbook of American 
Churches, compiled under direction of 
the Federal Council of Churches of 
Christ in America, and was drawn up 
by Dr. Herman C, Weber, secretary 
to the general council of the Presby- 
terian Church. 

There were 32,940,965 Protestants, 
15,492,016 Catholics and 2,930,332 en- 
rolled Jews—all at least 13 years old— 
in 1938, the yearbook reported. Among 
Protestant denominations, membership 
figures included these: Southern Bap- 
tist, 4,315,270; Methodist Church 
North, 3,980,280; National Baptist Con- 
vention (Negro), 3,437,930; Methodist 
Church South, 2,495,100; Presbyterian 
Church in the U. S. A. 1,826,044; Dis- 
ciples of Christ, 1,484,337; Northern 
Baptist Convention, 1,408,501; Prot- 
estant Episcopal Church, 1,361,167; 
United Lutheran Church, 1,140,962; 
Synodical Lutheran Conference, 1,024,- 
774; American Lutheran Conference, 
1,024,774; the National Council of the 
Congregational and Christian Church- 
es, 1,003,079; the Christian Science 
Church, 202,098. 

In 1938, there were 246,667 houses 
of worship, an increase of 1,743 over 
1937. The Protestants had 223,229, the 
Roman Catholics, 18,379, the Jews, 
4,150. Among the Protestants, the 
Southern Baptist Convention had the 
largest number of churches—24,671. 

Contributions to all denominations 
amounted to some $729,000,000. The 
Methodist Church received the most of 
any Protestant group—$59,074,101. 

ephinenehtadieaiinniuaiel 


Briefs 


@ Frank Merriwell, dauntless hero 
of the paper-backed novel, is being 
resurrected to fight intolerance. In- 
stead of foiling the dastardly Dan Bax- 
ter, Frank and his half-brother Dick 
will combat racial and religious ha- 
tred, triumphing by uniting in friend- 
ship a Jew and a German on their 
baseball team. Burt L. Standish, who 
wrote 17,680,000 words about the Mer- 
riwells in 1,236 books that sold 123,- 
600,000 copies, said the new theme was 
suggested by a Protestant minister. 





@ Greenbelt, Md., is expeeting a 
bumper baby crop. The Fecerally- 
sponsored model town should register 
250 births this year, compared to 200 
in 1938. Since its settlement two years 
ago, Greenbelt has had a birth rate of 
64.5 per 1,000 inhabitants. The na- 
tional average is 18.6. Maternity costs 
in Greenbelt, under a cooperative 
health plan, total $25, 
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MOVIE WORLD 


Hollywood on Hollywood 


Young in years as an art form, the 
movies nevertheless have a dramatic 
history of their own. Last week, after 
years of presenting the romance of 
other businesses, Hollywood turned 
its attention to itself. 

. Hollywood’s change of face took 
typical expression—the launching of 
a new cycle to succeed the western 
and Americanism cycles now trailing 
to an end. At least three such films 
are now in the planning stage. Of 
them, the most pretentious is 20th 
Century - Fox’s “Hollywood Caval- 
cade,” which will tell movie history 
dramatically. A more sober and ana- 
lytical study is being prepared by 
March of Time; it will be called “His- 
tory of the Movies.” Three studios are 
currently seeking rights to a novel by 
Katherine Albert, Remember Valerie 
March, which is a cynical though hon- 
est portrayal of a composite movie 
star’s life. 

Another event last week calculated 
to add to Hollywood’s self-conscious- 
ness, was a yearbook about pictures, 
written by Frank Vreeland, the dean 
of New York movie critics. Entitled 
Foremost Films of 1938, the book is 
the first of its kind about the movies 
and also the first of a projected series. 
His best ten films, selected for popu- 
lar as well as artistic appeal, are: 
“Algiers,” “The Citadel,” “Wells Far- 
go,” “The Buccaneer,” “In Old Chi- 
cago,” “That Certain Age,” “The Young 
in Heart,” “Love Finds Andy Hardy,” 
“You Can’t Take It with You,” and 
“Snow White and the Seven Dwarfs.” 
Each is carefully analyzed. 

What makes the book even more in- 
teresting, however, is its additional 
content: brief criticisms of 27 “un- 
usual” films; short synopses and per- 
sonnel lists of 450 others; an exhaus- 
tive survey of motion picture produc- 
tion and distribution throughout the 
world; and a wealth of miscellaneous 
information of which this item stands 
out: In China, the American film “The 
King and the Chorus Girl” was 
shrewdly shown under the title, “Play- 
ful Dragon Has a Lark with a Phoe- 
nix.” 


You'll Be Seeing 


Stolen Life (Paramount): Several 
years ago, Elizabeth Bergner, a Vien- 
nese actress with lank brown hair, 
won acclaim for her screen char- 
acterization of Catherine the Great. 
Her ensuing pictures, however, failed 
to click in this country. Currently, in 
a British-made film, Miss Bergner is 
making her first screen appearance in 
two years. Directed by her husband, 
Paul Czinner, she plays in “Stolen 
Life” the dual role of twin sisters who 
look but do not act alike. When the 
frivolous twin is drowned, the quiet 
one attempts to impersonate her, even 
to her husband. The resulting dilem- 











Miss Bergner Capitalizes on a Field Day 


ma gives Miss Bergner a chance for an 

emotional field day. Her ability to 

make the most of it is the only thing 

that lifts the picture above its highly 

improbable plot. 
* . 

Clouds Over Europe (Columbia): 
Don’t be discouraged by the ominous 
title of this British-made picture, for 
it is deliberately and impishly mis- 
leading. On the screen, it is followed 
by impressive shots of British public 
buildings which suddenly give way to 
one of the merriest mysteries in weeks. 
A comically serious Scotland Yard man 
is the only person in England to 
worry about the mysterious disappear- 
ance of four army bombing planes on 
test flights. Out to solve the puzzle, 
he and his associates run into wildly 
melodramatic situations keyed to pro- 
voke laughs instead_of shivers. Ralph 
Richardson, who played the owlish Dr. 
Denny in “The Citadel,” is the de- 
tective whose derby hat, umbrella and 
droll expressions seem destined to 
become classic, Laurence Olivier and 
Valerie Hobson are competent assist- 
ants, but it is Richardson’s show. 

House of Fear (Universal): A dis- 
appearing corpse, a haunted theater, 
several sinister characters and a de- 
tective versatile enough to stage a play 
keep this mystery going. Efforts at 
comedy are strained and even the cast 
seems a bit puzzled by the plot, yet 
William Gargan, Irene Hervey and 
Alan Dinehart manage to maintain the 
intended Class B entertainment level. 

a 

Missing Daughters (Columbia): 
Lurid melodramatic treatment is given 
the old vice racket. Richard Arlen is 
the columnist who shows up the police 
by proving the intentions of those ter- 
rible dance-hall proprietors. 

* * . 


The Zero Hour (Republic) : For most 
audiences, the 65 minutes absorbed by 
this tale of frustration and sacrificial 
loyalty will bear out the title. Even 
fine acting by Frieda Inescourt and 
Otto Kruger can’t lighten up the story 
of the star who marries her producer 
even though he’s paralyzed for life. 





PATHFINDER 


NAMES 


After a grandiloquent plea in his 
own behalf, former judge MARTIN T. 
MANTON was sentenced in a New 
York City Federal Court last week to 
pay a fine of $10,000 and serve two 
years in prison—the heaviest possible 
penalty—for conspiring to sell judicial 
decisions. Manton chided the court 
for its “wrong” decisions during his 
trial and declared emotionally that his 
“life itself seems shattered.” But in 
passing sentence, the court observed: 
“Even the maximum sentence may 
seem inadequate to some of the public.” 


* * 7. 











Off Pompano, Fla., the private yacht 
Maja, skippered by HOWLAND SPEN- 
CER, was raided by U. S. customs offi- 
cers who seized undeclared perfume, 
clothing and cigarettes. Spencer, who 
last year sold his home adjoining the 
ROOSEVELT estate at Hyde Park, 
N. Y., to the Negro “god,” FATHER 
DIVINE, fumed that the raid was “re- 
taliation” for his violent opposition to 
the New Deal. 

Shortly after becoming a U. S. citi- 
zen, MARLENE DIETRICH got into 
a wrangle with her adopted govern- 
ment that delayed for 40 minutes the 
sailing of the French liner Normandie 
from New York City and almost kept 
the screen star from visiting France. 
Seeking security for unpaid income 
taxes, Treasury agents three times 
moved Miss Dietrich’s 36 trunks from 
ship to pier. Finally they agreed to 
accept jewels valued at $100,000 as se- 
curity for unpaid 1936 and 1937 taxes 
said to total over $200,000. Remarked 
the star: “I wish I had earned that 
much,” 


7 *. * 


In Washington, Interior Secretary 
HAROLD L. ICKES announced he had 
refused to permit $36,000 in Public 
Works Administration funds to be paid 
to LAWRENCE “CHIP” ROBERT, Sec- 
retary of the Democratic National 
Committee. Ickes said the Georgia De- 
partment of Public Welfare had prom- 
ised Robert the fee if a PWA grant of 
$2,381,000 for a hospital was approved. 
Lashing out at “lobbying” for public 
works projects, Ickes declared: “There 
is no inside track to PWA funds.” 


* . . 


Because he works in New York and 
her interests are in Hollywood, 
GEORGE JESSEL, stage and radio 
actor, and NORMA TALMADGE, star 
of the silent screen, will end their 
marriage. In California, Miss Tal- 
madge said she had no immediate 
plans, but “it is definite that there 
will be a divorce.” 

A diet cutting down their sugars 
and starches has been prescribed for 
the five DIONNE sisters by Dr. ALLAN 
ROY DAFOE. He explained that the 
famous quintuplets were getting “a 
little too fat.” 
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SCIENCE, MEDICINE 





Marx vs. Mendel 


When science conflicts with politics 
in a totalitarian state, science usually 
loses. ‘Two months after he became 
German Chancellor, for instance, Hit- 
ler forced the resignation of university 
professors who disagreed with his 
theories of economics and “Aryan” 
supremacy. In both Germany and 
Italy, school texts are carefully cen- 
sored by the parties in power. 

Last week a law of nature had col- 
lided with Communism. Science in 
the Soviet Union is generally admired; 
scientists are employees of the state 
and science itself is more evenly de- 
veloped and more quickly placed at 
the disposal of the people than in most 
other countries. But Communists, too, 
have their politics. For advancing 
theories which conflict with those of 
the state, geologists, anthropologists 
and even astronomers have been dis- 
missed from their posts as “wreckers” 
and “enemies of the people.” 

Center of last week’s controversy 
was a scientific theorem developed by 
the 19th century Austrian Abbe Men- 
del. He found that if plants of differ- 
ing characteristics are crossed, they 
distribute their differences 
their descendants in a fixed propor- 
tion. This led Professor T. H. Mor- 
gan, then at Columbia University in 
New York, to postulate a theory: that 
in the reproductive cells of plants and 
animals are small units called chromo- 
somes which are responsible for the 
transmission of physical characteris- 
tics from parents to offspring. Chro- 
mosomes, it was theorized, cannot be 
changed; a blacksmith who acquires 
great physical strength in his trade 
cannot transmit his strength to his 
children. 

Challenger of this theory was one 
T. D. Lysenko, a plant breeder some- 
times called the Russian Burbank. De- 
fender of it was Professor N. I. Vavil- 
off of the Timiryazeff Academy in 
Moscow. Under Lysenko’s leadership, 
students of the Academy had publish- 
ed an open letter in the official peri- 








among | 





odical, Socialist Agriculture, demand- | 


ing removal of Mendelian theory from 
textbooks, and comparing it to the 
ancient belief that the continents rode 
on the backs of whales. 

Reason for this astonishing outburst 
was that formal rules of heredity con- 
flict with a doctrine of Karl Marx, pa- 
tron saint of Communism. Not even 
suspecting the existence of chromo- 
somes, Marx had argued that one gen- 


eration living in a newly healthy en- | 


vironment (such as he thought could 
be produced by socialism) could pass 
on its gains to the next. Sizing up the 
situation two weeks ago, Moscow re- 
porter Harold Denny predicted _ that 
Marx would win over Mendel, and that 
“Mendelian law, so far as the Soviet 
Union is concerned, will be ‘re- 
pealed.’” Faced with possible dismis- 
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q Favorite color of women, psy- CORRECT SIGHT 


chologists have discovered, is red, 
. aii . ae and enjoy Healthy Eyes and Better Health."” 
while that of men is blue. Dr. Alex CORRECT SIGHT CLUB, mAENTow, PA: 
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sal, but sticking by his guns, Professor 
Vaviloff declared “repeal” would set 
back Soviet studies 70 years. 

a 


Capsules 


gG Dr. Raymond Dart of the Uni- 
versity of the Witwatersrand, South | 
Africa, last week reported discovery | 
of the first authentic “Tarzan”—a 12- 
year-old Negro boy who had been 
reared by baboons. 
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Minnesota at Minneapolis reported 
that most insects also prefer blue. 


@ Frederic Joliot, husband of Marie 










Joliot-Curie and co-winner of a Nobel 
Prize with her in 1935, revealed that 
he was seeking to harness the atomic 
power in uranium. Scientists recently 
discovered how to split uranium atoms 
with the use of comparatively little 
power. If there were a way to con- 
trol the energy thus released, a pound 


of uranium worth $2 could produce at Home Many Finish in 2 Years 
as much useful heat and power as 


. es your time and abilities permit; eres am 
1,250 tons of coal worth $10,000. ee A es Chicage 


IF YOU WERE A GOD 


or if you had all the power of a God at your disposal, you would be a supremely 
happy person, would you not? There would be no ill-health, no poverty, no 
material or spiritual lack in your life then, would there? Well—the staggering 
truth of the matter is that YOU have now, at your disposal, ALL THE POWER 
OF A GOD. Furthermore, you can use this God-Power here and now for 
the complete attainment of whatever things are right and proper for you 
to have. Do you believe this? We are a large internationally known Move- 
ment, and we would not make this statement to you if we did not know it 
to be true. Will you let us show you? Then write a letter or a postcard 
to Dr. Frank B. Robinson, Dept. PF, Moscow, Idaho, and we will send you 
without cost, one of the most fascinating stories of unusual phenomena which 
are daily happening in lives, just like yours, the world over. It is really 
astounding what is being done through this invisible Power. All we want 
is that you know and use this invisible God-Force for the accumulation of 
the things you really need. The sooner you write, the sooner will this amazing 
story be sent you. And it might very easily turn your life into a life of brilliant 
achievement and power. It has done it for tens of thousands. It can do it for 
you. For it is not a human Power. It’s a God-Power. We suggest that you 
write now, though, as we often are not able to keep up with the demands for 
this information. Adv. Copyright 1939 Dr. Frank B. Robinson. 
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EDITORIAL 





Japan, Britain and Us 


HERE is in the Orient a thing 

called “face.” It is something you 
cannot touch with your fingers, but it 
is as real and important as a thousand 
big guns or an endless stream of 
wealth. When you lack it, you lack 
prestige; when you lose it, you lose the 
respect of the Oriental, you lose his 
confidence in you, you lose the 
ability to hold him as your friend. 
When that happens, you cease being 
important in the Orient. 

It is this intangible matter of “face” 
that needs emphasis in any effort to 
understand the struggle now going on 
diplomatically between Great Britain 
and Japan in China. The Tientsin in- 
cident, as reported in our page 6 story, 
is of itself merely an incident. What 
makes it a thing of critical importance 
to the British Empire is the fact that 
Japan has apparently magnified it far 
beyond its original significance. And 
the reasonable inference here is that 
Japan has done this with the deliber- 
ate intention of putting Britain on the 
spot at a time when Britain can ill 
afford to do anything forceful about it. 


HE government of Prime Minister 

Chamberlain is at present deeply 
involved in the European situation, 
which is nothing less than a develop- 
ing crisis. It is not able to act in the 
old imperial British fashion. It can- 
not send a fleet to the Far East to im- 
press Japan. If it did that, it would 
leave itself highly vulnerable in the 
sphere of Europe. Accordingly, the 
Tokyo militarists currently do not ex- 
pose themselves to much danger when 
they twist the Lion’s tail at Tientsin. 
They have a distinct advantage. If 
they force the British to back down 
even on a few points, they damage 
British prestige, and in this they seem 
to be aiming at a much larger objec- 
tive than mere harassment; they seem 
to be seeking to drive a wedge of 
“face” between the Chinese people and 
the English. 

The Japanese army is stretched to- 
day along a 2,000-mile line in China. 
The deeper it invades, despite all 
the victories it wins, the more it 
meets resistance that seems inexhaus- 
tible. It seems inexhaustible for two 
reasons. One is that the vast and 
sprawling topography of China is a 
natural aid to Chinese defense; the 
other is that Generalissimo Chiang 
Kai-shek has on his side the coopera- 
tion and moral support of Great Bri- 
tain. If the Japanese could eliminate 
this British support, they would in all 








Talburt in Scripps-Howard Newspapers 


The English Are in an Unenviable Position 


likelihood find their invasion léss cost- 
ly, less disastrous to themselves. And 
so, in its demands at Tientsin, Tokyo 
tells the government of Prime Minister 
Chamberlain that the English must co- 
operate with the Japanese program in 
China. This program, calling for a 
“new order in East Asia,” means noth- 
ing if it does not mean complete Ja- 
panese domination of the Far East. 
If the British cooperated in this, the 
British would be yielding everything; 
if they did this, they would not only 
injure China but would also lose “face” 
everywhere in the Orient. And that 
would mean that Britain would lose 
its grip on an enormous stake, 


N THE Tientsin incident, therefore, 
there can be seen the slow-shaping 
shadow of a titanic change in the Far 
East. London’s preoccupation in Eu- 
rope makes direct action most diffi- 
cult in China, except in an economic 
sense, and that is hardly enough to 
stop Tokyo. For the time being, the 
crisis between Britain and Japan is 
in the field of diplomatic struggle, with 
little chance that it can become physi- 
cal struggle at this time. However, 
the issues involved are very great, and 
Americans should not lose sight of 
them. 


If Japan has its way, if European 
circumstances force the British to 
bend Tokyo’s way, the relationship 
now existing between the Orient and 
the Occident will undergo a profound 
political and economic metamorphosis. 
And that will most certainly affect the 
United States. If Japan eventually be- 
comes the great, dominant power of 
the Far East, the Land of the Rising 





ee 


Sun will be a different land, and cer- 
tain of our historic American attitudes 
will have to be drastically revised. 
In short, the Japanese drive in China 
touches not only Britain, not only 
France, but also us, and we must act 
with diplomatic care accordingly. Al- 
though our Far Eastern business stake 
is relatively small, our stake in Pacific 
politics is not. This is the point that 
makes present Oriental developments 
a matter of prime American concern, 


q 
A Slight Case of Sadness 


8 pace upon a time, about a thou- 
sand years ago, people in Tibet 
and Turkestan spoke Khotanese as 
easily as people in this country now 
speak English. Today nobody speaks 
Khotanese; it is a lost language, lost 
to all but a handful of scholars, chief 
of whom is Professor H. W. Bailey. 

Professor Bailey, a mild-mannered 
man who likes nothing better than a 
dead tongue, teaches Sanskrit at Cam- 
bridge University in England. In ad- 
dition to that, he works steadily at a 
task he began five years ago, a task 
he will not complete until 1944 at the 
earliest. What he has undertaken is 
to compile the world’s first dictionary 
of Khotanese, a kind of ABC for peo- 
ple who want to know what men said 
in Tibet and Turkestan as far back as 
the year 900. The labor involved in 
the project is “exciting,” says Pro- 
fessor Bailey—exciting and sweet, like 
writing a poem to love. 


ERTAINLY, the professor’s dic- 

tionary is a labor of love. When 
it is done, when it is written, when the 
last word of Khotanese is defined in its 
richest meanings, only 500 copies of 
the book will be printed, and it will 
take 25 years to sell them. On the face 
of the earth at present, there are prob- 
ably not more than 12 persons who 
understand Khotanese or who want 
to understand it. And so Professor 
Bailey’s book can never be a best- 
seller, can never make money. Never- 
theless, the professor finds it “excit- 
ing” to write it—and that is enough, 
that is reward enough, 

We envy the professor. We envy 
him the pleasure he takes from author- 
ing something most people will little 
want or little honor. At Cambridge 
this man is happy with the dead 
tongue of Tibet and Turkestan, won- 
derfully concentrated on a glamorous 
past, wonderfully oblivious of the 
snarling present, the tumultuous to- 
day. We envy him very much. Some- 
times, we wish we had something like 
Khotanese to insulate us from the woe 
and worry of this world. At the mo- 
ment, with the awful heat of Wash- 
ington upon us, we are in a mood 
for escape mechanisms. Next week 
we hope to sound less sad. 


PATHFINDER 
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PRESENTING 





Frank R. McNinch 


|e August, 1937, the three-year-old 
Federal Communications Commis- 
sion, a seven-man, bi-partisan, quasi- 
judicial agency which regulates the 
nation’s radio broadcasting, telephone 
and telegraph systems, faced a crisis, 
Charges were that FCC decisions, par- 
ticularly in the granting of broad- 
casting licenses, were subject to politi- 
cal considerations, that FCC adminis- 
tration was generally incompetent. Up 
in-arms, Congress threatened an in- 
vestigation. 

To forestall it, President Roosevelt 
called in a big-eared, owlish-looking 
little man, who, as chairman of the 
Federal Power Commission, was 
known as a tough New Deal adminis- 
trator. Making Frank Ramsay Mc- 
Ninch the $10,000-a-year chairman of 
the FCC, the President told him “to 
clean up the mess.” 

McNinch wielded his broom care- 
fully but fearlessly. First move was 
to abolish the FCC’s divided responsi- 
bility, making the whole commission 
responsible for decisions. Next, seven 
important FCC executives were re- 
moved, including friends or relatives 
of such powerful Democrats as Jim 
Farley, Supreme Court Justice Hugo 
Black, and House Majority Leader Sam 
Rayburn. Then MecNinch cracked 
down on lobbyists, informing them 
that their pressure attempts on the 
FCC would be given the widest pub- 
licity. Said MeNinch: “In the future 
we want it to be just as if we lived in 
a glass house.” 


YDAY, the FCC’s internal gears are 

meshing more to McNinch’s sat- 
isfaction. But its external moves con- 
tinue to make it second only to the 
National Labor Relations Board as a 
target of criticism. Last week, loud 
outcries against it were arising from 
three quarters. 

The National Association of Broad- 
casters, which fears FCC “censorship,” 
was protesting that a recent FCC rul- 
ing that all broadcasts to foreign lands 
express only “good will” violated the 
free speech right and won an FCC 
decision to hold public hearings on 
the question. An FCC report to Con- 
gress, requesting broad regulatory 
powers over the Bell Telephone Sys- 
tem, was branded “one-sided” by dis- 
pleased Bell officials (see page 8). And 
members of the House Appropriations 
Committee, angry because MecNinch 
had refused to answer questions about 
administrative dismissals, were hold- 
ing up action on the FCC appropria- 
tion for fiscal 1940. 

Born 66 years ago in Charlotte, N. C., 
of Scotch ancestry, McNinch is no 
stranger to hard jobs, trouble and crit- 
icism. To carry out his ambition to 
become a lawyer, he had to study law 
on dusty train rides, between stops as 
a salesman for a wholesale grocery. 
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International 


McNinch Heard Three Different Outcries 


Finally he worked his way through the 
University of North Carolina. He be- 
gan practicing law in Charlotte in 1900. 


ETWEEN 1917 and 1921, McNinch 

served as Charlotte’s mayor. By 
1928, he had become an influential 
Democratic politician in the state, but 
he antagonized many staunch party 
members in that year because he re- 
fused to support Al Smith. Smith was 
a “wet”; McNinch, a devout Presby- 
terian, an ardent “dry” (today there 
is always a jug of milk on his desk). 
MecNinch worked actively for Hoover, 
helping to swing North Carolina into 
the Republican fold for the first time 
since Reconstruction. In 1930 he was 
rewarded: Hoover appointed him to 
the Federal Power Commission. 

But on the FPC, to Republican dis- 
may, McNinch exercised a neat about- 
face: he became a New Dealer before 
Roosevelt came to power. He urged 
not only strict regulation of private 
power companies, but a Federal-pri- 
vate power program to promote wide 
use of cheap electricity. In 1933 he 
was rewarded by Roosevelt with the 
FPC chairmanship. Later, he further 
distinguished himself as a New Dealer 
by helping develop the TVA “yard- 
stick” principle. 

Married twice (his first wife died in 
1917), the father of five children 
(three by his first wife and two by his 
second), the affable, conscientious Mc- 
Ninch is obviously in for more storms. 
Anxiously awaited are FCC reports on 
superpower stations and monopoly in 
radio, both of which will bring pro- 
tests from some quarters no matter 
what they recommend. Indications 
are, too, that the censorship issue will 
sooner or later come to a bitter head. 
In short, regulation of radio is still 
in its infancy; whether it evolves 
wisely in the public interest or ends in 
a public headache largely depends on 
McNinch. The nation can only wait 
to see. 
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This Book Tells Truth To 
PILE SUFFERERS Baeeeaee 


Read this plain-speaking book . 
and you will have a clear under- 
standing of all rectal troubles— 
the dangers of neglect and self- 
applied remedies. Describes the 
success of the comparatively mild 
McCleary treatment that has at- 
tracted patients from all over the 
world to the McCleary Clinic. 
Book and Patient Reference List 
in plain wrapper sent FREE. 
McCLEARY CLINIC 
2682 Elms 2682 Elms Bivd. * Excelsior Springs, Mo. Mo. 


RUPTURED? 


Get Relief This Proven Way 


Why try to worry along with trusses that 
gouge your flesh—press heavily on hips and 
spine—enlarge opening—fail to hold rupture? 
You need the Cluthe. No leg-straps or cute 
ting belts. Automatic adjustable pad sup- 
ports at real opening—follows every body 
movement with instant increased support in 
case of strain. Cannot slip whether at work 
or play. Light. Waterproof. Can _be worn 
in bath. Send for amazing FREE book 
“Advice To Ruptured,” and details of liberal 
truthful 60-day trial offer. Also names of 
grateful patrons in your FR. BK, Write: 


Cluthe Sons, Dept.12, Bloomfield, New Jersey. 


Have you so called denture breath due to 


FALSE TEETH 


Is your plate dark or stained, has it a disagreeable 
odor that makes you sensitive in company? If so try 
a few drops of PAMA-KLEEN in enough water to 
cover, no brushing no scrubbing, yen will be surprised 
how new looking your plate will be, all stains and 
discoloration removed. Sent postpaid on a money 
back guarantee if not satisfied for $1.00. 

Pama Products Co., Dept. 10, P.0. Box 980, Ft. Lauderdale, Fla. 





















FREE HEALTH BOOK 


Send for 24 page illustrated book. How to 


Keep Young, Kidney Diet, Neuritis, Weak 


® Blood, Colitis, ete. Stomach Sufferers send 10c for sample 
- new tablets. ‘Reem 1403 Scientific American Bidg., New York, 8. Y. * 


HAY FEVERS 


_W. K. STERLINE, — 817 Chie Aven, IDNEY, 


Start Summer Sewing Now 


HERE’S HOW TO PLAN FOR SUMMER 
SEND FOR OUR LATEST PATTERN BOOK! 


Get into the swing of the vacation season 
‘just around the corner’’—by turning the pages 

our newest PATTERN BOOK of now-through- 
Summer fashions! Write TODAY for your copy of 
this captivating book .. . and be sure to tell 
your friends about it, so that they too can order 
their copy. Such a ey array of Jam ge 
styles that will be seen in all the smartest places 
for months to come! Street, afternoon and “‘date- 
time’’ clothes for every age from one to seventy. 
Outdoor toggery for sun worshippers. Gowns for 
the “Budget” Bride. Dresses to flatter mature 
figures. ‘‘Early rising’’ house-wear, as well as 
new lingerie, and tips about accessories. Send for 
this practical Pattern Book NOW! Price of BOOK 
5c. Address: 


Pattern Editor, Pathfinder Publishing Co., 
Washington, D. C. 
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PASTIME, SMILES 


Paper Weight 


Lay a foot ruler on a table or flat 
desk with its end projecting three or 
four inches. Then spread a news- 
paper out flat with its center directly 
over the ruler and its edge back about 
two inches from the edge of the table. 
With the paper thus weighting the 
ruler down, strike the projecting end 
a hard blow with the hand. To your 
great surprise you will not lift the 
paper from the table. You may even 
strike hard enough to break the ruler, 
but the paper will not leave the table 
or tear. Try it on your table, 

OO Oe oO 


Banquet Game 


Though named from the fact that it 
involves the foods commonly eaten at 
banquets, this game is appropriate for 
picnics because food is the big item of 
any such excursion. First, two cap- 
tains are selected and the captains 
choose sides. Then one captain names 
some article of food served at ban- 
quets. While he or she is counting to 
10, the captain of the opposing team 
must name a food beginning with the 
last letter of the first named food. 

For example, if the first captain 
named “chicken,” the second could 
name “noodles” or “nuts.” While the 
second captain is counting to 10, player 
number two on the first team must 
name a third article of food. And his 
must begin with the last letter of the 
last named food—in this case “s.” 
Naturally, he could name either “soup” 
or “salad.” 

The game continues in this way from 
one side to the other. But if a player 
fails to name a food during the count 
of 10, he must go to the opposite side. 
The side with the largest number of 
players at the end of the game. wins. 





Brain Teaser 


From Klamath Falls, Ore., A. B. Ep- 
person sent this week’s poser: A fra- 
ternal organization desired to increase 
its paraphernalia by the acquisition of 
a solid cube of a certain size that would 
resemble a cube of gold. A carpenter 
offered to saw it out of hard wood and 
then gild it for two cents a square inch. 
A foundry worker stated that he would 
cast it in brass for three cents per 
cubic inch. On comparing the bids, 
the lodge found them to be equal and 
so drew lots to see who should make 

sthe cube. What was the size of the 
-cube and how much did it cost? An- 
swer next week. 


Answer to Last Week’s—At the ex- 
piration of the three-yeare period B 


will be 20 years, 1% months old. 
- i 


Smiles 


Dzudi—That romantic Urma says 
there is a secret connected with her 
age. 

Christy—That’s true, it’s the date. 































































O’Jawish—Why, I can buy for a shilling 
sn old Ireland what I must pay a dollar for 
here. 

Chubbwitt—Then why didn’t you stay in 
Ireland? 

O’Jawish—Bejabers, I did no have the 
shilling there. 


Mother (to Elmer who had just 
driven home from college)—Did you 
pass everything, son? 

Elmer—Everything but two motor- 
cycles, Ma. 





Bunchuck—So she refused you? 

Gnoocheff—Yes, but it was all my 
fault. 

Bunchuck—How was that? 

Gnoocheff—I proposed when the 
market was going down. 


Panhandler—Say, buddy, could you 
spare me a buck for coffee? 

Dinocan—What, a dollar for coffee? 
You shouldn’t drink so much coffee. 

Panhandler—Don’t try to tell me 
how. to run my business; either come 


,” 


across or say “nothin’ doin’. 


Young Mosquito—Soft pickings these 
days, aren’t they? 

Old Mosquito—Yes, and to think, 
when I was your age I could bite girls 
only on the face and hands. 


Customer—Somehow I don’t like the 
looks of that trout: 

Dealer—Well, lady, if it’s looks 
you’re after, why don’t you buy gold- 
fish? They’re popular, you know. 


Diner—I want to make a complaint 
about a waiter. 

Proprietor—I’m glad to hear that. 

Diner—Glad? 

Proprietor—Yes, glad. You see it’s 
a relief to hear a complaint that isn’t 
about the food. 








Cryeng—Don’t drive so fast around 
these curves. It frightens me. 

Holowynge—If you don’t want to 
get scared, do as I do—shut your eyes 
when we go around the curves, 


Mother—Well William, did you do 
anything besides eat at the Sunday 
school picnic? 

William—Yes, mummie; we sang a 
hymn called “We Can Sing, Full 
Though We Be.” 

Mother—Why, William! 

Big Sister—‘Why William” is right. 
The title of the hymn, Mother, was 
“Weak and Sinful Though We Be.” 


FROM the RECORD 


The legislative mind at work and at 
play, as excerpted indiscriminately from 
recent issues of the Congressional Record: 

The Senate 


Mr. BAILEY (Dem., N. C.). Mr. Presi- 
dent, I have no intention of entering into 
this learned discussion of the free and 
unlimited coinage of silver at the immor- 
tal ratio of 16 to 1. I express some re- 
gret that it appears now that that ratio 
is not so immortal; it has been changed 
to 15 to 1... As the Senator from Ari- 
zona says, it will not only end the de- 
pression, but it will end all the alphabeti- 
cal agencies which have been established. 
If that were a true prediction, I should 
feel like singing the hymn— 


This is the day I long have sought, 
And mourned because I found it not. 


The House 

Mr. PATRICK (Dem., Ala.). 
are trying-— 

Mr. SHORT (Rep., Mo.). Sit down. 

Mr, PATRICK. I thank the gentleman 
for his extreme courtsey. 

Mr. SHORT. I shall not discuss the 
courtesy the gentleman has shown by his 
constant and unwelcome interruptions. 

Mr. PATRICK. Iam sorry if I hurt my 
friend’s feelings. I will write him a letter 
of apology. 


Well, you 


* * * 


Mr. ENGEL (Rep., Mich.). I have noth- 
ing but contempt for that high-bred, hy- 
phenated Demo-Republican mugwump 
who sits with his mug on one side of the 
political fence and his wump on the other 
side, waiting to put his mug with his 
wump or his wump with his mug, which- 
ever suits his financial interests best. He 
is neither a Republican nor a Democrat, 
but just a plain mugwump. 


Mr. WOODRUM (Dem., Va.). I am 
somewhat concerned about the gentle- 
man’s situation and condition, and I want 
in good humor to suggest to him when I 
was a child I used, upon occasion, to be 
afflicted with what is apparently troubling 
the gentleman now. Mother would give 
me paregoric for it... 

Mr. GIFFORD (Rep., Mass.). Mr. Chair- 
man, that was a very brilliant remark. 
The only sort of reply in which the gentle- 
man can take refuge. I have not taken 
many doses of paregoric. I am not put to 
sleep in that fashion. ...I may have a 
bellyache. The Nation has a decidedly 
severe bellyache ...If [New Deal] pare- 
goric is the cure, we have had plenty of it. 


Mr. MARCANTONIO (A. L., N. Y.). May 
I say to the gentleman from Virginia, 
however, that despite him and the others 
who have attacked New York City, that 
New. York City, nevertheless, remains the 
greatest city in the world ... [Applause.] 
... One does not have to be a dramatic 
critic or a literary critic to know that the 
gentleman from Virginia is a great dra- 
matist. I congratulate him on his great 
literary quality. He, in my opinion, wrote 
the greatest American tragedy of 1939 
when he wrote this pill. 

Mr. KIRWAN (Dem., Ohio). I do not 
know how many will come back in 1940. 
We may get by our constituents with a 
little chicanery, but there is one thing I 
do know: If we drop America back to 
where she was from 1930 to 1933, we may 
get by the voters, but we will have a 
tough time getting by God. [{Applause.] 
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OPPORTUNI 





Have you anything to buy, sell or exch ? you want 
help’ A table 
the maiis? PATH DI is read. by more 
mil families. ‘ell your story to these interested 
in the fewest words. 
Classified Rates—75 cents a word ; minimum fourteen 
words. Each initial and of figures, as well as each 
part of the name and as, will Te counted as words. 








AGENTS WANTED 








YOUR HOSE FREE WITH OUTFIT. Make up to 
$32.50 in a week taking orders for amazing new 
hosiery. Replacement guaranteed against holes, snags, 
runs. Rush name, hose size. Wilknit, Desk G-40, 
Greenfield, Ohio. 
MEN AND WOMEN to represent Pathfinder, 
part or full time. If Cupertgnees so state. Address: 
Pathfinder, Washington, D. C. 


CORRESPONDENCE COURSES 


USED CORRESPONDENCE COURSES AND BOOKS 
Sold, Rented, Exchanged. Bargain Catalog Free. 
(Courses Bought). Lee Mountain. Pisgah, Ala. 


HEALTH 


GALL—LIVER—KIDNBEY SUFFERERS Send for Free 

story—Guaranteed European Herb trtmt. ‘““You must 
be satisfied with results or trtmt is free.’’ Pull 
month’s trtmt $2. Write today. Medical Tea Co., 
823 E. 17 St. LosAngeles, Calif. 


HOSERY =—s 


LADIES’ BEAUTIFUL SILK HOSIERY. Five pairs 
$1.00 Postpaid. Slightly imperfect. Money back guar- 
antee. Hayes Hosiery Co., Dept. P, Lexington, N. C. 


MANUSCRIPTS WANTED 


WANTED—Authors’ manuscripts for immediate mar- 
keting. Mai] manuscripts to Revel, 73 West 44, 
New York. 











PATENT ATTORNEYS 


INVENTORS—Write for new Free book, *‘Patent Guide 
for the Inventor,’’ and ‘‘Record of Invention’’ form. 
No charge for preliminary information. Clarence A. 
O’Brien & Hyman Berman, Registered Patent At- 
torneys, 698-H Adams Building, Washington, D. C. 


PHOTO FINISHING 


FREE SAMPLE PRINT to introduce our higher qual- 
ity photo finishing. Send one negative and a 3c 
stamp to cover mailing costs and we will make one 
print free and send ice List. National Amateur 
Photo Club, P-57, 367 Main St., Buffalo, —  # 


CAMERA ROLL DEVELOPED and 2 Deep View Prints 

of each exposure, 25c. 35mm fine grain, and 36 
314x442 glossy enlargements, $1.25. Immediate Serv- 
ice. Satisfaction guaranteed. Photolab, Box 5544, 
Chicago, Dept. CC. 


THE PHOTO MILL. IMMEDIATE SERVICE! Roll 
developed, printed and choice of two enlargements, 
one tinted enlargement, or eight reprints, 25c coin. 
Reprints 2c. The Photo Mill, Box 629-H, Minne- 
apolis, Minn. aa * Pails 

SIXTEEN SPARKLING LIFETIME PRINTS and 2 
beautiful 5x7 Hollywood enlargements with roll de- 

veloped—25c. Trial. 20 Lifetime prints 25c; 100— 

$1.00. Prompt—Carefui. Lifetone Studios, F-3, Des 

Moines, Iowa. _ onl 

35 MM OWNERS—Genuine Ultrafine Grain Develop- 
ment your film 36 beautiful Graphic-Art panel en- 

largements size 344x414 $1.35 18 ex. 75c. Graphic- 

Art Studios, Box 660-20, Jackson, Michigan. _ 

AT LAST! ALL YOUR SNAPSHOTS In Natural 
Colors. Roll developed, 8 Natural Color Prints, 

only 25c. Reprints, 3c. Amazingly beautiful. Naturai 

Color Photo, Janesville, Wisconsin. 2 

PROMPT SERVICE—GUARANTEED WORK. Two 
beautiful Portrait Type Doubleweight enlargements, 

eight neverfade gloss prints, each roll 25c. Dubuque 

Film Service, Dubuque, Towa. 

TWO BEAUTIFUL Professional Double Weight En- 
largements, eight lifetime prints, 25c. Prompt 
Careful. Film mailers Free. May's Photo Shop, 

LaCrosse, Wis. “a + : 

ROLL DEVELOPED and 8 beautiful Velox glossy 
prints 25c coin or stamps. Reprints 3c each. Foto- 
rint Service, Roanoke, Virginia. 

ROLL DEVELOPED, Eight Guaranteed prints, Two 
Professional Doubleweight Enlargements, 25c. Quick 

service. Peerless Photo Shop, LaCrosse, Wisconsin. 


ROLL DEVELOPED, 8 prints, painted enlargement 
25c. Reprints, 3c. Fast service. Janesville Film, 
A-51, Janesville, Wisconsin. 
ROLL DEVELOPED. Two Glossy Enlargements (1 
colored) 8 prints 25c. Arbor Service, 47, Joliet, 
| ee 
8 SNAPPY 4x6 ENLARGEMENTS from your roll. 
Send 25c—mail to Wisconsin Film Service, West- 
Salem, Wis. f : 
ROLL DEVELOPED, 2 prints each negative 25c. En- 
largement coupon. Willard Studios, Box 3535-T, 
Cleveland, Ohio. uae Pt rane Le 
16 PRINTS with rol] 25c. 16 reprints 25c; Rex Photo, 
en, Utah. 
SELL YOUR SNAPSHOTS 


WANTED!! INTERESTING NEGATIVES! Investigate! 
Order our collection enjoyable snapshots. Mail 
Dollar. Erskine, 116 Bedford, Boston 
a E TOBACCO 
LOOK! Milder, golden smoking or rich ripe chewing, 
four pounds, postpaid, $1.00. Riverside Ranch, 121 
Hazel, Kentucky. 


DR. pt NOW 
PILES -ncscin,, 506 
THE WONDER WORKER (2 for $1) 


Stops short that cruel itching, soreness, pote of many 
forms of piles. Correctly medicated for fast, pleasant 
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It’s clean. Mrs. Bass, Houston, Texas, says: 
“I never saw anythi like it. I'd surely recommend 

Untold relief for only a dollar bill. 
Cco., 29%, 


it te anyone.”’ 
MELROSE MASS. 





AIR TRANSPORT— | WAKE UP YOUR 


(Continued from page 4) 


services in the eastern United States. 
Trying to capitalize on the Philadel- 
phia Exposition of 1926, the Philadel- 
phia Rapid Transit Air Service began 
passenger flights to Washington and 
later to Norfolk, Va. But no company 
really could afford to experiment with 
passenger service until it had received 
air mail contracts. 


+ « « Two Blows Land 


One of the early leaders in pas- 
senger transport was United Airlines, 
which inherited the Air Mail Service 
transcontinental route, and which still 
carries more mail than any other line. 
Passenger transport companies began 
to spring up right and left; many of 
them were owned by the manufactur- 
ing companies. During the depression 
transport lines were consolidated into 
a pattern substantially like the one 
formed by the present 18 companies. 

After depression, another blow 
struck. Following a Senatorial inves- 
tigation, Congress decided that in con- 
tradiction to law, air mail contracts 
had not been awarded to the lowest 
bidders; it passed the Air Mail Act of 
1934, which broke manufacturing and 
transport companies apart, reduced 
mail pay and limited the mileage of 
air mail routes—and thus of passenger 
routes as well. 

Only last year did Congress relent. 
Then it transferred control of mail 
flying from the Post Office Depart- 
ment to the new Civil Aeronautics Au- 
thority. The limit on route miles was 
removed. Coincidentally, the trans- 
port business began to look up. 





- « « Boom’s Beginning 


Basic reason for a small boom which 
began last summer was not only the 
promise of liberalized government 
policy, but increased public confidence 
in the air. American Airlines finished 
its third consecutive year without a 
single passenger fatality. All passen- 
ger fatalities in 1938 numbered only 
25, as against 45 the year before. 

During the winter months, transport 
companies added to an impressive rec- 
ord. In 1938 they had flown about 
14,000,000 passenger miles per passen- 
ger fatality. In the winter, generally 
the least favorable time for flying, the 
figure stood at the unprecedented total 
of 64,000,000 miles. Four lines flew 
50,000,000 passenger miles without 
even a single emergency field landing. 

As safety records grew better, traffic 
expanded. Last year, passengers on 
domestic lines flew a total of 476,000,- 
000 miles, or about 76,000,000 more 
than the year before. During this 
May, last month for which figures are 
complete, the airlines did more busi- 
ness than in any other 30-day period 
in their history. One transcontinental 
company did a bigger month’s busi- 
ness than any other airline in the 
world has ever done. After a dozen 
discouraging years, airline operators 
were ready to believe that Americans 
were learning to fly and like it. 


LIVER BILE — 


Without Calomel— And You'll Jump Out 
of Bed in the Morning Rarin’ to 


The liver should pour out two pounds of liquid 
bile into your bowels daily. If this bile is not flowing 
freely, your food doesn’t digest. It just decays in 
the bowels. Gas bloats up your stomach. You get 
constipated. Your whole system is poisoned and 
you feel sour, sunk and the world looks punk, 

Amere bowel movement doesn’t get at the cause. 
It takes those good, old Carter’s Little Liver Pills 
to get these two pounds of bile flowing freely and 
make you fee] “up and up.” Harmless, gentle, yet 
amazing in making bile flow freely. Ask for Carter’s 
Little Liver Pills by name. 25c at all drug stores. 
Stubbornly refuse anything else. ©1030, c.r. ine. 
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Order 
Money-Back Offer. 


ARCH HEELER CO., Council Bluffs, lowa 


Free for Asthma 
During Summer 


Tf you suffer with those terrible attacks of Asthma 
when it is hot and sultry; if heat, dust and 
m ness make you wheeze and choke as if ¢ gasp 
for breath was the very last; if restful sleep is im- 
poeuihie because of the struggle to breathe; if you feel 

e disease is slowly wearing your life away, don’t fall 
to send at once to the Frontier Asthma Co. for a free 
trial of a remarkable method. No matter where you 
live or whether you have any faith in any remedy 
under the Sun, send for this free trial. If you have 
suffered for a life-time and tried everything you could 
learn of without relief; even if you are utterly discour- 
aged, do not abandon hope but send today for this 
free trial. It will cost you nothing. Address 
Frontier Asthma Co. 305-D Frontier Bidg., 
462 Niagara St., Buffalo, N. Y. 


FALSE TEETH 


KLUTCH holds them tighter 


KLUTCH forms a comfort cushion; holds dental 
plates so much firmer and snugger that one can 
eat and talk with greater comfort and security; in 
many cases almost as well as with natural teeth. 
Klutch lessens the constant fear of a dropping, rock- 
ing, chafing plate. 25c and 50c at druggists, If your 
druggist hasn't it, don’t waste money on aub- 
stitutes, but send us 10c and we will mail you @ 
generous trial box. (©) 1. P. me, 


KLUTCH CO., Box 2702-G, ELMIRA, N. Y. 


ROLLS DEVELOPED. fi7i3" 


Any size roll film developed and 6 or @ prints for 
20c postpaid. If less than 7 exposures are good, we 
charge 3c per print; no developing or mailing charge. 

REPRINTS: Any size, 3c each. No mailing charge. 
No order for jess than 8c. 

ENLARGEMENTS: Size 5x7, on 7x9 paper, from 
any size film negative, 20c. 

Satisfaction Guaranteed or money refunded. 20 
years in business. Fast Service. 

Reprints or Eutesgemants are made from Negatives— 
40c extra if made from picture. 


VELVETONE STUDIO, Fox Creek Station, Detroit, Mich, 


Watch Your Address Label 
Send Your Renewal Promptly 


CUT THIS OUT! 


Here is a full or part-time 
job that will pay you well. 
We need livewire, responsi- 
ble men and women as Sub- 
scription Representatives in 
all states. Write at once for 
free particulars. If experi- 
enced, describe fully. Address 


Circulation Manager 
PATHFINDER, Washington, D. C. 
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OPEN A SMALL BUSINESS OF YOUR OWN! 


Be your own boss... 





NEED more money? If you have this 
incentive, you’ve got what it takes to 
be a success—go in business for 
yourself! For that’s the greatest inceri- 
tive, the strongest driving force in the 
world. It’s what started most of the 
country’s big industries—the desire to 

more money, to be one’s own 
boss, to keep all you earn! 

There’s only one thing extra you need 
—an idea. A workable plan for putting 
some hidden talent in yourself to profit- 
able use. And you may have that money- 
making talent. It may be so hidden as 
tobe unnoticed even by yourself—to date. 


But now there’s a remarkable book— 


work on your own time 
---keep what you earn. 
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made available to you at a very special 
price through the Publishers Book Ser- 
vice—which tells you 1,000 different 
ways to make money with a small busi- 
ness of your own. Reading this book 
is a revelation, for in it you will learn 
ways of gaining your own independence 
that you’ve never even dreamed of. Easy, 
simple, inexpensive ways. 

The name of the book is, “4 Small 
Business of Your Own.” It was written 
by William Allan Brooks, an authority 
on the subject. And here’s how you can 
obtain it. Send $1—in cash or money 
order—to the Publishers Book Service. 
Use the coupon below. Decide now to 
write out your own “‘declaration of 
independence” — fill in and mail the 
coupon today! 


THE “PASSBOOK TO OPPORTUNITY” 


Send for this thrilling, amazing, money- -making-idea book today! Available through 
the Publishers Book Service for only $1, it may mean many times that amount in 
your income! Why let valuable time slip through your fingers! Send for it now! 


PUBLISHERS BOOK SERVICE 


Send in this coupon without delay! ORDER FORM 
PUBLISHERS BOOK: SERVICE, 2414 Douglas St., N. E., Washington, D. C. 








I enclose $1 for which kindly send me—all charges prepaid—a copy 
of “A SMALL BUSINESS OF YOUR OWN,” by William Allan Brooks. 
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MORE MONEY IF— 


You're mechanically inclined 
You're handy with fools 
You can sew 

You can cook or bake 

You can make candies 

You are athletic 

You can drive a car 

You own a camera 

You are sympathetic 

You can write letters 

You have a vacuum cleaner 
You can talk well 


—or if you can do any 
of the other 988 things 
listed in ““A Small 
Business of Your Own” 











